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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15th 


Early American Glass 
THE CHOICE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 


HARRY HILLYER BRIGHAM 


Boston, Mass. 4 Assembled 1907-1925 
Now Sold by His Order 


Choice specimens from notable localities. New 
England: including a beautiful Sandwich 
early blown chalice on slender knopped stem 
in ruby, amber, and clear glass; an important 
Keene “‘lily-pad” deep amber pitcher; an un- 
usual Suncook deep aquamarine bowl and 


pitcher of brilliant quality and color. 


Pennsylvania: a rich group of Stiegel and 
Stiegel type glass including a pitcher with 
fluted pear-shaped body and cylindrical neck 
encircled by a rope collar and ribs; a pair of 
green swirled salts in a beautiful shade of 
emerald; etched flips, emerald green diamond- 
pattern Christmas lights, and many other 
pieces. 

South Jersey: notably a light green vase with 
loops around the shoulder and two crimped 


handles. 


Fine specimens in three-mold technique; also 


bottles and flasks. 


Illustrated Catalogue Twenty-five Cents 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16th 


Early -American Furniture 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
MRS LEWIS SIMPSON CONANT 
AND OTHER SOURCES INCLUDING 
PROPERTY OF J]. B. McCOLLUM 


Two important American portraits: Lafay- 
ette by Sarah Miriam Peale; Washington by 
Gilbert and Jane Stuart. Also two hunting 


scenes by Alvan Fisher. 


A variety of American 18th century mahog- 
any furniture in the tradition of Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, and Chippendale; also Duncan 
Phyfe examples. Queen Anne maple and wal- 
nut, notably an important set of walnut fid- 
dleback chairs of Philadelphia origin. Hitch- 
cock chairs and a set of bamboo-turned hoop- 


back Windsors. 


Staffordshire, Leeds, and Liverpool ware; 
Lowestoft. Four mahogany doors with por- 
ticoes, formerly in the Van Rennselaer man- 
sion, Albany. Several choice pieces of English 


18th century furniture. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


Exhibition from October 9: Weekdays 9 to 6 and Sunday 2 to 5 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC. 


30 East 57th Street, New York 


HirAM H. ParKE, President 


Otto BERNET, Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 
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A plain silver DRINKING CUP, made in the reign of Charles I, 
A.D. 1623. This Cup stands 834 inches high, and is in a very good 
state of preservation. CABI 
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THE ART OF THE SILVERSMITH ww irecanp 


C( form of silver peculiar to Ireland which 
came into use about 1750 is the potato ring, 
whose actual function was as support for a 
bowl. Made by Samuel Walker, this example 
from James Robinson is of the earliest type, 
though the chased and pierced ornamenta- 
tion of birds and flowers foreshadows later 


Chinoiserie motifs. 


Shis William III plain circular tazza was made in 
Dublin in 1693 by Thomas Bolton and is to be 
found in the collection of Ralph Hyman, London. 
Its earlier date accounts for the simplicity of 
design in the characteristic rope mount and the 
delicately incised scroll motif used to form a 
cartouche enclosing the armorial bearings. 








From the collection of Chapple and Mantell, London, 
comes this Irish silver coffee pot with side handle and 
finely engraved coat-of-arms dated 1732, the work of 
Thomas Williamson of Dublin. The tall, tapering body 
and straight spout of this early Georgian piece are an 
echo of the severer styles of the Queen Anne period. 


Farmonious proportions distinguish this George 

11 bell-shaped, twc-handled cup supported on a 

gently spreading, moulded foot. Dated 1736, it 

exemplifies the return to simple forms in the early 

eighteenth century cups which supplanted the 

elaborate decoration of the Restoration. From 
Mallett & Sons, London. 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


FOUR CHAIRS 


OF THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


Ya this Queen Anne chair, 
dated circa 1720, the eagle 
head is depicted in the cut- 
out formed by the doubled 
hooded curves flanking the 
back splat. Flowing lines of 











the arms and a fine surface 
texture of the wood make a 
harmonious ensemble. From 
the collection of Arthur 

Ackermann and Son. 


Som Schmitt Brothers comes 
this low-back Queen Anne chair 
dated circa 1730. Its beautifully- 
shaped connecting stretchers 
and interesting back design are 
unusual features. Here the 
center splat is shaped and con- 
nected to the two outer rails, 
giving a graceful cutout motif. 





C carved moulding lines the square back 

supports and curving legs of this high-backed, 

caned side chair from Mallett and Son, 

London. Though dated circa 1710, in its more 

ornamental features it heralds the coming 
early Georgian styles. 


By its plain club feet and highly moulded curves, 

which lend themselves to the display of the wood's 

rich patina, this walnut armchair from French 

and Company shows itself to be of the purest 

Queen Anne type. The simply turned stretcher is 
a relic of Dutch styles. 
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LENT BY M. PAUL GACHET TO THE PALAIS DE L’ART MODERNE, PARIS 


CYNOSURE OF THE PARIS VAN GOGH EXHIBITION: “PORTRAIT OF DR. GACHET” 


Painted at Auvers in June, 1890, scarcely a month before the death of the artist, thts portrait of the man who was y mt 

cent’s medical guardian in his last davs, belongs among the most important canvases included in the current Van Gog ; 

show, which is one of the numerous artistic manifestations of the great Parts Exposition of Arts and U ec onics. 

Never seen in America, it is a fitting foreign pendant to the essay on Van Gogh, from the book of a prominent col- 
lector, which appears on the opposite page. 
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Van Gogh: Salvation in Paint 


By Sam A. Lewisohn* 


\N GOGH’S 
work is an 
outstanding 
example of the influ- 
ence Of personality 
upon painting. It ts 
also an excellent ex- 
ample of the interre- 
lation between the 
man and the times. 
\s to the first, Van 
Gogh was a typical 
ecstatic evangelist. 
Probably there have 
been many like him, 
but not many _ pos- 
sessing his vehe- 
mence and aggres- 
sive affection SO 
insistent in his love 
that he actually an- 
noved people by it. 
On the other hand, 
there were the times 
the scientific desire 
to penetrate Nature 
Which stimulated 
Monet and others to 
capture the radiance 
of light. Had it not 
been for the Impres- 
sionist school in Paris 
for the vivid, in- 
tense guild camara- 
derie of the small 
group of the insur- 
gents with whom Van 
Gogh found himself 
would he have 
lightened his palettes 
and found a tech- 
nique and color gam- 
ut interesting to his 
audience? We do not 
know. Perhaps his 
peasant-like love of 
design would have 
triumphed by itself. 
What we do know 
is that Van Gogh's 
fascinating art is not 
based upon any aes- 
thetic logic that inex- 
orably ground out his 
work. The axis of 
Van Gogh’s art was 
his curious intense 
personality with its 
need for salvation 
through paint. It just 
had to express its 


*This essay, published with Mr. 
new book, Painters and Personality, 


which will be reviewed in 


\ VARIATION Ol 


COLLECTION OF MR. V. 


SUNFLOWER MOTIF 
COLLECTION OF THE ART 


Lewisohn’'s kind permission, is a part of his 


to be published on October 20, and 9 
an early issue of this magazine. 


. VAN GOGH, AMSTERDAM 


IN THE CHAIR OF 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“BEDROOM AT 





“VEGETABLE GARDENS,” ONE OF THE QL IE rTER EXAMPLES FROM VAN GOGH’'S BRUSH 


THE ARLES” 





soul and spread it on 
canvas. That is the 
reason for Van 
Gogh's triumph and 
his wide public. 

Indeed to the dis- 
criminating his art 
often lacks the equi- 
librium that would 
come witha more 
profound disciplined 
nature. Its power al- 
most makes us forget 
its excesses, but not 
quite. 

The blazing sun- 
flower seems to have 
been a symbol which 
best expressed Van 
Gogh's inner excite- 
ment. Without his 
being aware of it, it 
appeared in other of 
his paintings than in 
those in which it was 
the literal subject 
matter. For example, 
it forms the pattern 
on the chair in the 
painting of his bed- 
room in the Chicago 
Art Institute’s collec- 
tion. If he had been 
a precieux instead of 
an ecstatic, he might 
have used it as his 
conscious signature 
as Whistler used the 
butterfly. How ap- 
propriate the differ- 
ence — the blazing 
suntlower for Van 
Gogh, the fluttering 
butterfly for Whis- 
tler! 

Power, zeal, fanat- 
icism, Vincent natur- 
ally possessed — the 
naive, unharnessed 
Weltschmerz ofa 
wandering prophet. 
There have been 
plenty of poetic zeal- 
ots like Van Gogh. 
But they have not 
expressed his amaz- 
ing power to express 
himself in paint. The 
fanatics who have 
become artists have 

(Cont. on page 19) 








Worcester: A Famous 


resill DISCOVER) OF 

HONEY ,apanel painted 

by Piero di Cosimo, has 
! been acquired by the 
Worcester Art Museum, ac- 
cording to the Museum’s an- 
nouncement, from Vitale Bloch 
and Captain R. Langton Doug- 
las of London. [Together with 
another panel, /he Mus/for- 
Silenus (apparently 
unfinished), it was formerly in 
the Sebright Collection at 


fine o} 


Beechwood in t:ngland. Lach 
of these panels is 31'4 inches 
by 50 inches. They both 


formed part of a series of bac- 
chanals executed for the palace 
in Florence of Giovanni Ves- 
pucct who, as Vasari wrote, 
lived “opposite to S. Michele 
della via de’ Vasari 
described the series in some de- 
tail saying that the artist had 
depicted “‘fauns, satyrs, silvani, 
putt: and bacchantes so strange 
that it is a marvel to behold the diversity of shepherds’ scrips and 
costumes, and the variety of caprine features, all done with the 
truest grace and vertsimilitude.” It was from this description that 
that the Sebright panels were identified. Probably they were painted 
in 1498 or shortly after. 


servi 


DETAIL FROM “THE DISCOVERY 


Dr. Erwin Panofsky has studied the panel now owned by the 
Worcester Art Museum in an article which will be published in the 
next issue of the Museum Annual. “It shows,” he writes, ‘‘as leading 
characters, a rather rustic broadly smiling Bacchus, characterized 
by a vine which curls around a small tree-trunk and by a silver cup, 
and Ariadne, elaborately dressed and bearing a wine-jug of classi- 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
OF HONEY” BY PIERO DI COSIMO 


Piero Cosimo 


lhe God has led 
his thiasos from a_ peaceful 
little hill-town down io a 
meadow dominated in the cen- 
ter by a gigantic hollow tree 


cizing shape 


Here the cortege consisting of 
Silenus and his companions 
satyrs of both sexes and varied 
ages, and a few human females, 
has separated. Some rest or at- 
tend to the little ones, some 
through the woods, but 
the largest group 1s intent on 
making a terrific noise. The 


purpose ol this notse is to cause 


Stray 


a swarm of bees to settle on a 
branch of the hollow tree. Some 
of the insects have already 
started to form the charac- 
teristic ‘grape-like’ cluster, 
thanks to the insistence of three 
satyrs, two of whom, an adult 
and a baby, have climbed to a 
Vantage point on a_ gnarled 
tree.” Piero di Cosimo thus in- 
terprets in his own way the 
story told by Ovid of the discovery of honey by Bacchus for whereas 
“Ovid imagines a corybantic procession whose frenzied noise at- 
tracts the bees by accident, Piero depicts a group of wanderers some 
of Whom are engaged in purposeful apicultural exertions while others 
enjoy the halt or go about their business.”’ Ovid imagines the noise- 
making instruments as ceremonial cymbals whereas Piero has 
painted humble household implements. This treatment of the sub- 
ject is in line with Piero’s persistent interest in primitive life and 
in the theory that mankind had become civilized “not thanks to 
divine inspiration and supervision, but through the use of its own 
(Continued on page 20) 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
PIERO DI COSIMO’S FANCIFUL INTERPRETATION OF THE CLASSICAL STORY TOLD BY OVID OF “THE DISCOVERY OF 
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HONEY” 
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A COLOREFUI 
PEASANT WALI 
HANGING, 1845 
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SWEDISH TERCENTENARY EXHIBITION 


FIGHT THOUSAND YEARS OF SWEDISH ART 


N exhibition which brings to the American public a little 

known art of rare quality has been organized at Rockefeller 

Center by the Swedish American Tercentenary Association 

in commemoration of the Swedish colony which, in 1638, was 

founded in the Delaware River Valley and called “New Sweden.” 

lhe objects, selected in order to illustrate the history of Swedish 

art from its beginnings in the Bone Age, about 6000 B.C., to the 

end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, have 

been divided into three parts: archaeology, peasant art, and paint- 
ing. 

Prehistoric and mediaeval art comprises the division termed as 
archaeology. There is a bone arrowhead of exquisite simplicity to 
represent the first period. A group of stone implements, in their 
strong shapes and high polish, show the stern beauty of Neolithic 
art which, in Sweden, flourished from about 3000 to about 1800 
B.C. Among the objects from the Bronze Age, which superceded 
the Stone Age and lasted until c. 500 B.C., there are two elegantly 
shaped “razors” and several pieces of jewelry which admirably 
represent the geometric ornamentation characteristic of the art of 
this period. Patterns of lively spirals, concentric circles, and the 
twisted rope dexterously conform to the 
shape of the objects. 

The Bone Age was followed by the Iron 
which itself endured until ca. 1000 A.D. 
During this great and rich period the 
Swedes came in contact with the Celts and 
then with the Romans from whose culture 
they borrowed freely. They developed a 
type of ornamentation known as the inter- 
lace in which a complexity of fantastic 
animal forms are interwoven to create a 
pattern which, when most successful, 
moves with organic freedom along an in- 
tangible path. The origin of this type of 
motif is obscured by our fragmentary in- 
formation. Certain elements, like the in- 
terlace seem to depend on Celtic in- 
spiration while the animal forms ap- 
parently derive from the East, springing, 
perhaps, from sources in distant China. 
Some authorities, however, favor a Near 
Eastern, others a local origin. Certainly 
the Goths from Sweden, who settled on the 
Black Sea, came in contact with the ani- 
mal stvle left by the Sarmatians. Orna- 





SWEDISH TERCENTENARY EXHIBITION 
FRAGMENT OF A BRIDAL-PALL, XVI CENTURY 


1] 


ments of silver, gold and copper show the magnificent invention 
of the craftsman of the Iron Age, no complicated form being too 
complex for his genius. Notable are a seventh century bridle 
mounting, an enormous eighth century gilded bronze brooch inlaid 
with garnets and covered with interlacing, a tenth century silver 
brooch whose surface is alive with running animals of an unidenti- 
fiable type, and an eleventh century pendant of gold sumptuously 
decorated with an interlace and worked with a delicate granuleé. 

During the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the adventur- 
ous Vikings had developed an art of great technical skill. In ad- 
dition to the exquisite metal objects which they forged and which 
have been discovered in veritable treasures, they developed weav- 
ing, only fragments of which remain. Especially characteristic of 
this epic period are engraved stones covered with illustrations of 
heroic feats. Earlier, in the sixth century, the Swedes had begun 
to erect grave monuments, called runic stones after the scarcely 
decipherable writing which is inscribed in dedication. An example 
of each of these types never before exhibited in America, demon- 
strates the typical bold band-tracery and the ingenious complexity 
of forms which are decoratively outlined against a background 
carved away and darkened. The stone of 
the eighth century comes from the island 
of Gothland and is similar to the great 
stone from Liarbro, a large photograph of 
which is hanging in the exhibition. These 
represent an advanced art which has par- 
allelisms in the engraved stelae of the Han 
and Wei periods in China. 

Mediaeval Sweden was dominated by 
the Church. At the nation’s art patron, it 
dictated the material forms which, how- 
ever, continue to employ the old motives. 
There are in the exhibition a stylized 
twelfth century bronze dragon head, prob- 
ably from a reliquary, a thirteenth cen- 
tury wooden church door decorated with 
wrought iron ornamentation superb in its 
asymetrical composition, and a fragment 
of a fourteenth century bridal-pall com- 
posed of a medallion with a fantastic ani- 
mal boldly outlined in appliqué and em- 
broidery, and remarkably similar in rep- 
resentation and technique to the rugs 
found in the graves of Noin Ula, Mongolia. 

(Continued on page 20) 





THE MAIN SALON OF THE PALAZZINA DI STUPINIGI, JUVARRA’S BAROQUE MASTERPIECE 


Originally the seat of the order of San Maurizio e Lazzaro, the Palazzina was built in 1729 as a royal hunting box. This salon, in which the 
three arts of architecture, sculpture and painting are dynamically combined, in its effects of perspective, play of light and shade and brilliant 
color, is one of the most splendid examples of the period. The brothers Domenico and Guiseppe Valeriani collaborated on the fantastic 
painted allegories of the ceiling while the busts are the work of the Collino brothers. The magnificent sweep of the central balcony is 


enhanced by over-life-sized statues of hunting deities, flying putti and interwoven garlands. 
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Hk magnificence of the Italian Baroque is nowhere better 
exemplified than in Turin which, with the beginnings of the 
seventeenth century, under Carlo Emanuele II underwent 

a veritable rebirth destined to make it not only the most important 

court in northern Italy, but also to produce some of the greatest 

architectural masterpieces of this fertile period. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, during which the sumptuous life of the capital 
found so perfect an expression in the Palazzo Carignano, the Palazzo 

Madama and the Palazzina di Stupinigi, are here being celebrated 

in an Exhibition of the Baroque which, for wealth of material and 

splendor of setting, has seldom been equalled. 

\ succession of displays filling the forty-seven rooms of the Palaz- 
zo Carignani are overwhelming in their richness, profusion of detail 
and variety of invention. Furniture, costumes, architectural render- 
ings ranging from Guarini to Vittozzi, a gallery of stuffs and ecclesi- 
astical brocades brilliant in color as a flower bed, paintings, ad- 
mirably executed miniature stage settings and a host of other objects 
and ornaments reconstruct for us the political, religious, military and 
social life of the time. Here is the famous carved and gilded barge; 
the Bucintore, which was transported to Turin in the eighteenth 
century after playing so important a ceremonial role in the public 
celebrations of Venice. Here also are the reconstitutions of entire 
existing rooms, such as that from the Villa Orbassano and the famous 
chinoiserie salon of the Marchese Medici del Vascello. Others, from 
palaces in Turin itself, are notable for the damasks on the walls and 
supreme craftsmanship of the carving of the panels. Of these one 
bedroom is particularly striking for a trompe l'oeil etfect of twisted 
columns achieved by painting and embroidery in brilliant silks. For 
all its richness, however, this decoration preserves a sense of grandeur 
and amplitude and avoids the pompous vacuity and over ornamenta- 
tion not infrequently attendant upon the late French Baroque. For, 
in spite of the influences from this country introduced by Christine 
of France, wife of Carlo Emanuele, the innately sober nature of the 
Piedmontese people asserts itself 
in a moderation of line and a just 
sense of space and proportion. 
Decoration is never merely inci- 
dental surface ornament; it be- 
comes an innate attribute of the 
object itself, 

Most of these pieces have been 
loaned trom private collections 
not generally accessible to the pub- 
lic. Many come from monasteries, 
castles and obscure villages in the 
mountains. Logether, seen in this 
superb architectural setting, they 
admirably reflect a period which 
produced so complete a fusion be- 
tween art and society and which, 
for originality and richness has 
never been equalled. This is not 
art for the élite alone; from the 
most magnificent tapestry down to 
the humblest majolica dish there 
may be felt an entire people’s love 
of color, line and plastic form. 

The pronounced taste for the 
theater that was general in the 
eighteenth century is everywhere 
apparent in the 
and elaborations of these trap- 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


pings of everyday life. The individual of the eighteenth century, 
With his vast architectural projects and his love of pomp and orna- 
mentation, is actor and spectator alike; he sees himself as the center 
of a stage and thus, consciously or unconsciously, an element of 
drama and surprise enters. Architecture, rooms, furniture and cos- 
tume are treated as a setting to focus attention upon a central figure. 
Public life, manifested in religious ceremonies, military displays, 
festivals and processions, was never more important than during 
these two centuries. 


The enormous ambitions of the time are exemplified in the plans 
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potheosis of the Baroque at Turin 


for the castle of Rivoli by Juvarra which was to rival, even surpass, 
Versailles itself, but whose realization was impeded by lack of funds. 
These are on view, as is a painting of the legendary castle by Pan- 
nini with its spectacular facade, its immense atrium and compli- 
cated system of monumental staircases, landings, terraces and allées 
peopled with a festive crowd of cavaliers and ladies. The genius of 
Juvarra is further shown in stage settings and pen and ink architec- 
tural sketches which the artist himself termed “thoughts,” so great 
was the ease and almost acrobatic rapidity of their execution. The 
Sicilian architect's two chef-d’oeuvres, the Palazzina Mauriziana di 
Stupinigi and the Palazzo Madama also form an important section 
of the show, the latter with its famous staircase and permanent col- 
lections. 

One of the great discoveries of the exhibition is the true importance 
of the eighteenth century artist, Guala. Architect, painter and dec- 
orator, his altarpieces, large compositions and portraits on display 
testify to a remarkable ability and vitality of invention that is the 
true spirit of the Baroque, combined with the particular character 
and flavor of Piedmont art. 

Another little known regional artist whose works are to be seen 
at the Palazzo Carignano is NicolO Musso, the outstanding seven- 
teenth century personality of the region and the most successful of 
the Piedmontese followers of Caravaggio. His St. Francis Adoring 
the Crucifix is a remarkable piece of chiaroscuro. Intense light falls 
upon the Crucified and the surrounding angels. In the paintings of 
the brown robe of the saint, who is plunged in shadow, Musso has 
produced some of his finest color effects with reflected greenish lights 

In the room devoted to bronzes there are many over life size 
figures from the church of Novara conceived with that florid vitality 
and desire to surmount technical difficulties that made the sculptor 
represent in a rigid medium aspects hitherto considered suitable to 
rendition in paint only. With all the fluttering of draperies and devi- 
ations of line, however, a rich enjoyment of sensual forms gives 
solidity to these pieces. Particular- 
ly charming are a pair of bronze 
putt: which, in their abundant 
sense of life and in a certain enie- 
matical quality of expression pro- 
claim their unknown creator as a 
follower of the Tuscan school and 
Donatello in particular. 

[wo other Piedmontese sculp- 
tors, Whose busts are also an im- 
portant decorative feature of the 
great hall of the Palazzina Stupi- 
nigi, are the Collino brothers. To 
them has been dedicated an entire 
room in which delightful rendi- 
tions of mythological figures- 
satyrs, amorini, Flora, Venus, 
Diana Huntress and a host of 
allied subjects—show an incom- 
parable virtuosity and lightness 
of hand. 

Among the tapestries an impor- 
tant example, lent by the Prince 
of Piedmont, represents The Cir- 
cumcision and derives from the 
little town of Casale Monferrato. 
Contemporary writings record its 
maker, a_ celebrated tapestry 
weaver from Brussels who was at- 
tached to the household of the Marchesi del Monferrato, the towers 
of whose castle he has recorded in the background. 

Not the least impressive section of the exhibition is that devoted 
to silver, both of secular and religious origin. Many of the pieces 
come from the museums of Berlin and Vienna, though a selection 
of finely carved and heavily embossed chalices derive from the 
churches of the Val d’Aosta and Monferrato and convey an impres- 
sion of the predominant role played by religious ceremony. 

Thus, chapter by chapter in this magnificent exhibition are un- 
rolled the documents of a great epoch. 
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DETROIT SEES THE 


CHRYSLER MODERN 


ART COLLECTION 


N EXHIBITION of Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, |r.’s collection of 
one hundred and seventy oils, watercolors, drawings, and 
pieces ol sculpture will be held at the Detroit Institute of 

Arts from October 5 to 30. Though many of these works are well 
known through exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art, at vari- 
ous galleries, and an exhibition of some forty paintings at the Arts 
Club in Chicago, this ts their first comprehensive showing 

Like Mr. S. R. Guggenheim, Mr. Chrysler champions the cause 
of abstract art, though in the preface to the catalogue of the collec- 
tion which will be issued at the time of the opening of the exhibition 
in Detroit, Mr. Chrvsler does not stress non-objectivity. Rather he 
defines abstract art as the opposite of imitative art 

In defense of abstract art he writes: “Abstract paintings are com- 
positions of abstract elements. A composition must have color, line, 
and design, and some critics also include light, shade, and balance 
hese are the purities in art, and the employment of them in imita- 
tive painting necessarily makes use of them in an abortive manner 
since such painting must resemble objects, and to do so, 1t must 
make these purities undergo a change 

“All invention is a creative result. Painting is the invention of 
artists. Invention is basically technical. It strives, not toward the 
imitation of natural objects, as in doing so it would adulterate itself 
by resemblance, but rather toward the creation of original objects 
Its evolution and development are from its technical basis.” 

Then: “After this intellectual conception of the artistic technical 
basis is assimilated and handed down, these inherited principles 
form themselves into an emotional or intuitive art. Thus there are 
the two approaches to an artistic endeavor, the technical or intellec- 
tual and the inheritance of the technical or intellectual which be- 
comes the emotional or intuitive.” 

Mr. Chrysler’s conception of abstract art is illustrated by his col- 
lection. Picasso is represented by twenty-three works, including 
L’Interieur du Sculpteur, an oil on canvas painted in 1927-28 and 


ABSTRACTION CWINDMILL),” A COMPOSITION BY NOGUCHI 
LENT BY MR. WALTER CHRYSLER, JR., TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
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LENT BY MR. WALTER CHRYSLER, JR 1rO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


PICASSO'S FLEXIBLE LINE IN A PEN DRAWING, “ACROBATS 


exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art’s show of “Cubism and 
Abstract Art.” A large canvas, flat and geometric in design, it repre- 
sents the culmination of an expression which began with the mfluence 
of negro sculpture in 1906 and cubism in 1908. Mr. Chrysler con- 
siders L’/nterieur du Sculpteur one of the most significant works in 
the collection 

Les Deux Soeurs, a pastel of the classic period; Bone Forms 
Against Sky, related to the surrealist movement; and drawings and 
watercolors complete the group of Picassos. 

Fernand Léger figures as largely in the collection as Picasso. Be- 
sides outstanding paintings of the later cubist monumental period 
such as Nature Morte (1926), there are a variety of drawings and 
studies in the collection. The Kneeling Nude and the Standing Nude, 
done in ink with a brush, show Léger’s expressive handling of form 
by line. These and the pencil studies of crumpled paper and a piece 
of flannel, in which light and shade express form, make an interesting 
contrast with the more monumental oils. 

The Rouault Head of Christ, which has just been returned from 
the Paris exhibition, is striking and emotional in its bold rapid lines. 
Braque, Modigliani, Matisse, Lurcat, Dufy, Derain, Despiau, as 
well as a few works by the later nineteenth century artists, Degas 
and Manet, are also among the modern masters of the Chrysler Col- 
lection. Though the school of Paris is most fully represented, there 
are also American, German, Swiss, Hungarian, Spanish, and Dutch 
artists included. 

Paul Klee is represented by an abstraction; Chirico, by both 
classic and surrealist paintings. Moholy Nagy, director of the New 
Bauhaus in Chicago, also has an abstraction in the collection. The 
abstract sculpture exhibited is the work of Art, Calder, and Noguchi, 
but there are-also heads by Rodin and Despiau, and a figure by 
Degas. 

Among the American works are an amusing line drawing by 
Gaston Lachaise, Nude Woman with Draperies; John Marin’s The 
Spirit of New York; and Burchfield’s Shanty on Railroad Tracks. 

War, by Louis Eilshemius is comparable in handling to the paint- 
ings by John Kane, but does not have the naiveté of conception. 
Several paintings by John Kane and unknown American “primitive” 
painters are included in the collection. That a man should choose to 
include them in his collection of modern art perhaps calls for some 
comment on their relation. While modern painting is a conscious 

trend, the so-called American “primitives” are quite spontaneous 
in origin. Yet the simplicity of the naive and the simplicity of the 
abstract has a similar appeal. 
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Sculpture in American Folk Art 


MERICAN Folk Art Sculpture 
A Gallery in 

ven pleces 1n the mediums of wood 
etal and chalk are displayed with a 
corresponding number of plates by artists 
of the Index of American Design, of the 
\V.P.A. Federal Art Project. The sculpture 
s the expression of anonymous craftsmen 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and consists of such articles of daily life as 
weathervanes, ship's 


stove 


cigar-store figures, 
figureheads, ornaments and 
plates. Artists of the Index have recorded 
this material in watercolor and black and 
white drawings, and the current exhibition 
offers an opportunity to judge the excellent 
quality of the work produced by these 
artists, and the material which has been 
selected for the record. 

l:uropean nations have long realized the 
importance of gathering material of this 
kind. They have prepared collections of 
plates in color, and published an endless 
number of richly illustrated books on their 
decorative, applied and folk arts. There is 
no single comprehensive collection of pic- 
torial data on American design compar- 
able with the great European works in the 
field. The group of sculpture and the ac- 
companying drawings now on view give 
an idea of the usefulness of such material 
to a study of indigenous American char- 


toys, 


acter. 

lhe weathervanes shown must have been 
a spur to the imagination of the craftsman 
who worked in metal for he used every- 
thing from the Angel Gabriel to figures of 
ostriches, prairie dogs and roosters. Most 
of these examples come from New England, 
Pennsvivania, Delaware and Long Island, 
and many are of high aesthetic value. All 
have the direct quality of genuine works ot 
art, and the charm of having actually been 
a part of the early life of this country 
\mong the miscellaneous articles is a boot- 
jack of the nineteenth century, the cast iron 
form of a female circus performer in halt- 
round, unparalleled as an example of form 
not following function. This alone makes a 
Visit to the exhibition worth while. J. 1 


Early American Portraits 


SCORE: of portraits by American 
A painters of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries are hanging at 
the Ferargil Galleries, the forthright char- 
acterizations of such portraitists as Ralph 
Earl and Robert Feke, of John Singleton 
Coplev and Thomas Sully. Considerable 
Variation in technical skill is apparent in 
this group. for in the work of the lesser 
men of the time the subjects look out of 
their frames in attitudes that are often stiff 
and archaic. In the painting of Walliam 
Doolittle by Ralph Earl, however, there 
is a pleasing sense of depth, and the ex- 


ample attributed to Feke is firmly and gracefully drawn, and well 
placed upon the canvas. Copley’s keen observation and power to 
render his subject exactly is seen in his portrait of Dr. George Arnold. 
Sully’s painting, The Snider Children, is appealing in its warm color 


is presented at the Downtown 
an exhibition whose interest is twofold. Forty- 


New Lxhibitions of the Week 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


CARVEDFIGU REHEAD: WATERCOLOR BY LOWRY 


that, during the four 


and appreciation of the soft, eager quality of childhood. Two por- 
B. Prior of Nancy and William Lawson are of unusual 
negro types, intriguing one’s interest as to where and why they were 
painted. John Francis’ Governor Ritner of Pennsylvania, with little 


claim to artistic merit, is a charming ex- 
ample of the type of portrait which pre- 
sents an incident of daily life against a 
landscape of native country. Gilbert Stuart 
Is represeniea by a portrait of Mrs. Bart- 
lett. 

\ny such group of paintings inevitably 
possesses historical interest, and if, in a 
few examples there is added some artistic 
value, one is satisfied. In this exhibition 
there is much of the direct and robust 
quality which was characteristic of early 
portrait painting in America. JL. 


Drawings by Sternberg 


A THE Frederick Keppel Gallery 
drawings and lithographs by Harry 
Sternberg render the grim complexion of 
a Pennsylvania coal town. It is, not the 
picturesque glamor of a strange new en- 
vironment that the artist discovered for 
his drawings but the sordid drama that 
lines the lives of the miners and their fam- 
ilies, like the cavernous tunneling beneath 
the town that sporadically caves in and 
swallows the surface land. He has pierced 
the outer appearance of a typical Ameri- 
¢an scene in order to understand and to 
capture in his work the elemental structure 
of a socio-economic unit. He literally and 
figuratively went down into the mines. 
With black and white, which are coloris- 
tically even more effective than his crayon 
hues, he reconstructs the drab valley town 
gutted with crooked wooden houses and 
churches, overwhelmed by coal stacks and 
coal chutes, hemmed in by hills of accu- 
mulated grey wash, and completely en- 
veloped in a heavy, tangible coal smoke. 
Sternberg draws, with a fairly free line 
that promises to grow in power and so give 
even more vitality to his expression, forms 
of solid structure that have, in their indus- 
trial shapes, not only serious significance 
but abstract beauty as well. The treatment 
of light and dark which is so sensitive in 
the drawings is, however, less felicitous in 
the lithographs which are murky and un- 
satisfactorily relieved by glimmers of 
white. M.D. 


War Etchings by Otto Dix 
\ A BOOMERANG of the Great War 


there was the bitter, chaotic, even 
hy sterical resentment of a civilization ex- 
periencing a disillusion of tragic conse- 
quences. One of the most vitriolic spokes- 
men of post-war Germany was Otto Dix, 
until 1935 professor of painting at the 
Dresden Academy, since harnessed, and 
now silenced by the dictum of his govern- 
ment. The Museum of Modern Art has 
chosen for display thirty-four of his etch- 


ings from Der Krieg, a portfolio of fifty published in 1924. In these, 
Dix, as the leading realist in his country, has relentlessly and with 
a haunting, ineradicable effect, reproduced the terrifying scenes 


years of his service on the Western Front. 
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penetrated first his vision and then his horror-stricken compassion 
lo demonstrate by dramatic contrast a diametrically opposed 
reaction to the aspects of war there is also exhibited a painting 
irmored Train, by Severini, the Italian Futurist, Cubist, and Neo- 
Classicist now living in Paris. Hlere are two contemporaries ex- 
pressing, each in his own style, their own peculiarly modern con- 
demnation and glorification of modern wartare. While Dix, with the 
force of a remarkable skill as a draughtsman and etcher, presents 1n 
its stark brutality the incredible madness of war, Severini, employing 
the intellectualized form of his school, creates a pattern whose only 
connections with the subject are plastic and formal. Colorful with 
hues of pleasant gaiety, cleverly organized with symphonic prisms 
and abstracted, stylized forms, the Armored Train attempts to illus- 
trate the philosophy of the Italian Futurist movement which, ex- 
pounded by its leader, Marinetti, perverts war into being “the 
world’s only health-giver” and “the only world hygiene beau- 
tiful because it creates new architecture, as the heavy tank 
beautiful because it completes the beauty of a flowery meadow with 


the passionate orchids of machine-gun fire.” Actually Severini's 


“MESS TIMI 
AT PILKEM” 
BY OTTO DIX 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


painting glorifies wareno less than it condemns it, for his is an 
abstraction of reality that confines itself to that particular meta- 
physical realm in art where formal beauty is the suwmmum bonum. 
Dix, on the other hand, so brilliantly combines his technical genius 
with his concept of war as fruitless waste and hideous insanity that, 
though his etchings immediately bring to mind the photographs that 
Laurence Stallings made famous, he never falters in his artistic selec- 
tion and redirection. The old dichotomy of form and content reasserts 
itself in this exhibition which, by contrasting such opposed types of 
work, stimulates the belief that, though the two may not be divisible, 
they yet can be analyzed and evaluated separately. M. D. 


Wendell Jones’ New Interpretations of Mexico 


RESHNESS and delicacy characterize the style of Wendell 

Jones who is being presented by the Walker Galleries in his first 
one man show. Mexico has furnished the material for this group of 
paintings, which are finely and sensitively executed in marked con- 
trast to the familiar boldness of the painters who echo the style of 
Rivera. 

Half a dozen street scenes are exquisite in their color harmony, 
full of a light and airy quality, with none of the glare one has come 
to associate with Mexican atmospheric conditions. The tiny isolated 
figures which give a casual quality to the narrow streets are indi- 





THE ART NEWS 


cated with great charm, their expressiveness revealing tge sure touch 
of an excellent draftsman. Road to Guaymas with its simple planes 
and interesting play of light is an example of Jones’ feeling for per- 
spective. Mauves, pale blues and soft yellows have a pastel quality, 
and vet there is strength in the fundamental design of the composi- 
tion, and finesse In its execution Jo. 


The Sunny South by Hildegard Hamilton 


FINE colorful paintings by Hildegard Hamilton on view at the 

National Arts Club range from South Carolina and Georgia to 
Cuba for material, and reflect the picturesqueness of small crooked 
streets, bits of waterfront, and the accumulation of roofs as they 
mount a hillside. One senses the artist's pleasure in catching the par- 
ticular atmospheric quality in each of the scenes which she paints. 
lhe shimmering surface of the water seen in mist and the charm ot 
tumbledown houses and stairways appeal to her, and she translates 
their feeling into color that glows and riots in her canvases. The opu- 
lence of a southern scene lends itself particularly to this style of 


GRIM REALITY 
OF THE WAR 
ETCHED IN 1024 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


painting. All of the work shown in the current exhibition was made 
either south of the Mason Dixon line or in the West Indies. > * 


A New Background for Contemporary Arts 


N ATTRACTIVE new quarters flooded with daylight, Contem- 

porary Arts opens its fall season with a group show. Members 
of the group sponsored by the gallery each show a painting, but 
the exhibition is considerably augmented by the work of newcomers. 
Nicholas Takis, one of the original group, presents /nterior with 
Figures, effective in its color values, and bearing the distinctive 
stamp of this artist’s flair for delicate design. Louis Bosa shows his 
ability to handle the cool greens of a river bank and the shining 
surface of water in Pennsylvania Canal. Milking Time by Nathaniel 
Burwash is a firmly designed composition, relying upon the play of 


light and shadow for its satisfying depth. One of the most interesting 


paintings in the exhibition is a tiny canvas by Lee Jackson called 
orse Auction. Here again light is responsible for dramatic effect. 
H Luct Here again light is responsible for dramatic effect 
Sarah Baker’s Circus has character and variety in its pattern. She 
has caught the sense of a genuine spectacle. 
This is a stimulating exhibition with which to open a new era. 


New talent makes its appearance and gives promise of interesting 


one man shows to come. Old friends strengthen one’s conviction that 
this gallery can seek out and encourage work of high quality. J. L. 
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\ Toledo: Some 


URSUING its 

latest policy ol 
developing its Amer- 
ican collection, the 
loledo Museum of 
\rt has 
lected five paintings, 
Silhouette by Freder- 
ick C. Frieseke, The 
Blue Necklace by Eu- 
gene Speicher, Stam- 
peding the Bulls by 


just se- 


lon Corbino, The 
Red Skirt by Alex- 
ander Brook, and 
Reclining Nude by 


Guy Péne du Bois. 
Painted in 1933, 
Silhouette by Freder- 
ick C. 
quiet 


Frieseke is a 
picture of a 
voung girl sitting di- 
rectly before a win- 
dow and working at 
embroidery in her 
lap. All of the colors 
are greyed to dim- 
ness. Even the light 
outside the window is 
greatly subdued. The 
touches of color in 
the girl’s work and in 
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her clothing but serve to emphasize the impression of fading dusk. 


e Eugene Speicher considers The Blue Necklace to be one of his best 
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works. Speicher has 
won an impressive 
number of awards, 
and he recently re- 
ceived the Corcoran 
Gold Medal. 

Careful in his tech- 
nique, strong in this 
command of compo- 
sition and of model- 
ling, exquisitely 
skilled in his use of 
color, the artist has 
produced as master- 
ful a work as may be 
found among our 
contemporaries. Del- 
icacy and_ subtlety 
mark the handling of 
the color, the expres- 
sion on the face of 
the model is dramat- 
ic, with great sensi- 
tivity and depth. The 
picture is of true and 
lasting merit. 

Jon Corbino is a 
sculptor and illustra- 
tor, and these influ- 
ences may perhaps be 
noted in his Stamped- 
ing Bulls. \t is the 
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LENT BY MR. AND MRS. F. P. BURNAP TO THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY 
ENGLISH SLIP WARE PLATE REPRESENTING A CORONATION 


most dynamic painting of the newly acquired group, a heated, 
whirling, farmyard scene. Animals tense and excited, nervous men, 
a windy, threatening sky combine to make, in a wide variety ol 
colors, a most active, dramatic painting. 

Brook’s The Red Skirt is a small canvas uniquely, simply realistic 
The semi-nude figure in a brilliant red skirt stands against or rather 
is surrounded by a rich, golden light. The hair, the flesh, and the 
skirt are themselves enriched by the light, reflecting it back along 
with their own intrinsic values. 

Fine, representative work of Guy Peéne du Bois is the Reclining 
Nude, a strong, simply modelled figure distinguished by originality 
of composition and by beautiful reflected flesh tones. The figure is 
given great warmth by its being reposed on a cool, blue background. 


Kansas City: A Collection of Rare Slip Ware 
gp most comprehensive collection of English Slip Ware that 
may be seen anywhere outside the land of its origin has been on 
exhibition throughout the summer at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art. This important assemblage of pottery which eventu- 
ally will revert permanently to the museum has been loaned to the 
institution by Mr: and Mrs. F. P. Burnap of Kansas City. 

Slip Ware was made over a period of roughly one hundred and 
fiftv years, from about 1050 to the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This purely British product first gave way and then succumbed 
to the growing popularity of new types from the continent and the 
ever increasing vogue for porcelain. The name, Slix Ware, comes 
from the method of decoration, slip being a potter's name tor clay 
mixed with water until it has the consistency of thin paste. This clay 
may be of a variety of colors, white, cream, reddish brown, etc. The 
body of the dish is generally dark cream or reddish brown and on 
this surface the different colored slips are applied in a pattern. The 
whole is next covered with a soft lead glaze and fired only once in a 
kiln. Very fine and delicate patterns are only possible from the hand 
of a highly skilled potter and the majority of Slip Wares are to be 
admired for the boldness and freedom of their decoration rather 
than for high finish. 

Among the Staffordshire potters represented in the exhibition 
were William Taylor and Ralph Simpson. The former has here a 
plate which has perhaps the most charming and delightful decora- 
tion of any in the collection. It represents a coronation, presumably 
that of Charles II, who is receiving the crown from a bishop. There 
is a Vigor freedom and honesty in these powerful designs and warm 
glazes seldom seen in the other fields of the potter’s art. 


New York: Winter Courses in History of Art 
1-1 Y courses in the History of Art will be offered by New York 
University’s Graduate Department of Fine Arts during the aca- 

demic year 1937-38 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, the Frick Art Reference Library and the 
Fine Arts Graduate Center, which has just removed to new quarters 
at 981 Madison Ave. 

Although the courses are designed primarily for students who ex- 
pect to become teachers, critics, and museum curators, many of them 
are open to interested laymen. 

The courses include the following: 

At the Metropolitan Museum: for the first term beginning Sep- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Van Gogh: 
Salvation in Paint 


(Continued from page 9) 


as well as the disadvantage of 
resistance to discipline. His 
tempestuous force could not 
be tamed; it could only be 
refined. His painting is much 
more compulsive than that of 
other great masters. Emotion 
is directly transmuted info 
paint. It did not go through 
many complicated cerebral 
processes before the product 
was evolved. 

This was the underlying 
cause of his incompatibility 
with a man like Gauguin. 
Meier-Graefe, whose book on 
Van Gogh is by far the most 
authoritative and interesting 


' not always had the good for- 
tune either to have his great 
paint talent or to be exposed to 
so Important a tradition. And 
then Van Gogh had a quality 
that equipped him to derive 
the maximum benefit from 
such an experience. He had an 
almost masochistic humility 
in the presence of other mas- 
ters—a readiness to identify 
himself with one after an- 
other in turn; with Monti- 
celli, that “besotted drunkard 





7" who cheerfully ended his days study that his romantic career 
ON in the gutter’; with Pissarro, has inspired, in the episodes 
Gauguin, Lautrec; and above which deal with the crucial 
ited, all with Seurat whose rather friendship of Gauguin and 
nen, lolstoyan point of view was Van Gogh, brings out by art- 
v of so sympathetic to his own ful suggestion the contrast 
and whose Pointillist spots between the man who knows 
istic he lengthened and twisted to too much and feels too little, 
ther his own ends. One sees how and the man who knows too 
| the his contact with this art cir- little and feels too much. Pop- 
long cle freed and brightened his ular opinion still regards 
palette though it did not fet- Gauguin as a sort of primi- 
ning ter his soul. Despite brother tive. In Meier-Graetfe’s book 
ality lheo's fears that Vincent we see him as the cosmopoli- 
re is would succumb to Parisian tan sophisticate patronizing 
und. dilletantism, he was always Van Gogh, the authentic 
, able to retain his individual- ) primitive, whose work was 
are itv. Indeed he could not lose ee es Pee B; emotionally too intense for 
that un COLLECTION OF MR. CARROLL TYSON, JR., PHILADELPHIA him to appreciate. Even at 
en on His art has the ad\ see. “SUNFLOWERS,” AN EMBODIMENT OF VAN GOGH’S ARTISTIC CREDO the end, after Van Gogh’s 
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THE ART NEWS 


death, this attitude of Gauguin’s persisted. He “did not consider it 
advisable to waste time upon the products of a man who is men- 
tally deficient and was not in favor of an exhibition.” The art-loving 
world has disagreed with Gauguin. 

What a contrast in point of view their work indicates! That of 
the Northern Protestant revivalist in Van Gogh, the Southern 
Catholic mystic in Gauguin. 

It demonstrates the triumph of personality over more immediate 
influences. For the lives of these two men were intimately inter- 
twined. They belonged to the same art circles in Paris and for a time 
painted the same subject matter in Arles where they met and fought 
Indeed Gauguin made professional suggestions to Van Gogh 
whether constructive or not, we do not know. But when Van Gogh 
reached his peak neither his Parisian Impressionist influences, his 
technical interest in Japanese prints, the patronizing suggestions of 
Gauguin, nor any other influence could change his main preoccupa- 
tion which was to tell all to the world in paint with the kind of 
ecstatic frenzy one sees at a religious revival meeting. Even in his 
quietest work, such as Vegetable Gardens or L’Arlésienne, there is a 
direct intensity that mirrors Van Gogh’s earnest soul 

On the other hand, Gauguin for all his aping of primitive re- 
mained the self-conscious sophisticate. [le used throughout his work 
a sort of fleur-de-lis arabesque which was a symbol of his inner 
hauteur. The fleur-de-lis of Gauguin, the butterfly of Whistler, the 
sunflower of Van Gogh—these symbolic signatures typify the dil- 
ferences of temperament. Indeed in most of Gauguin’s work there 
is a stylized pattern. His work has none of the tortured qualities ot 
Van Gogh. One can feel at a glance the difference between the rustic, 
brusque crudity that gives body to Van Gogh’s work and Gauguin’'s 
essentially lyrical—almost musical—quality. There is a vigor in 
Van Gogh the Northern Dutchman that is absent in Gauguin the 
Southern Peruvian. Indeed there is at times an almost cloying sweet- 
ness about Gauguin’s work that superficially would seem to con- 
trast with the plaintive bitterness of his life. When he is at his 
best there is a brooding, religious quality and these examples of his 
grand style have a serenity which furnishes a dramatic contrast to 
Van Gogh's ecstasy. 


Y = . ~ . 
W orcester: A k amous Piero de : OS1IMO 
(Continued from page 10) 


inbred faculties and talents. It is to symbolize these human faculties 
and talents as well as the universal forces of nature, that Piero’s 
pictures glorify the classical gods and demigods who were not crea- 
tors like the biblical Jehovah, but embodied and revealed the natural 
principles indispensable for the ‘progress of mankind.’ Thus he 
represented the legend of Prometheus in two cassone panels, one ot} 
which is in Munich and the other in Strasburg, and depicted the 
myth of Vulcan, embodying the antecedents and initial stages ot 
technical civilization, in a series of paintings, two of which are in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, one in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxtord, one in the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hart- 
ford and one in the National Gallery of Canada at Ottawa. 

As Dr. Panotsky points out, Piero di Cosimo was, according to 
Vasari, a “mad genius” who loved strange animals but preferred to 
be without the company of his fellow men. “He loathed the sound 
of church-bells and the chants of monks . . . he disliked normal hot 
food and lived on hard-boiled eggs which he prepared in large num- 
bers and kept in a cupboard. He would not have his workshop 
cleaned, nor the plants in his garden trimmed, nor even the fruit 
picked, because he hated to interfere with nature.” 


Eight Thousand Years of Swedish Art 
(Continued from page 11) 


Until the industrialization of Sweden in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century when foreign influence swept the higher crafts 
the art of the peasants followed the older traditions, transforming 
them according to their own naive interpretations, their individual 
needs and their local materials. Consequently, for this exhibition, 
popular art, as “probably the most assertive evidence of the nation’s 
artistic imagination, of its need of beauty, and of traditions of un- 
yielding coherence,” was selected to represent the work produced 
after the Middle Ages. Indeed the carved and frequently painted 
horse-trappings, textiles, and furniture are emblems of a vigorous 
artistic sense pursuing its continuance along traditional forms re- 
fashioned by local variations. No more delightfully imaginative 
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and ingenuous manifestation of “primitive art’ can be found in the 
peasant paintings from Smaland, Halland, and Dalarna which, not 
without intentional humor, transpose biblical and heroic episodes 
into local rustic scenes. 

In contrast to the peasant paintings which were used as wall hang- 
ings during festive occasions there is the school of painting which 
arose In the seventeenth century under the heirs and successors of 
Gustav Vasa. Inspired by the continent, which as early as the be- 
sinning of the Renaissance had motivated Swedish painting and 
now actually furnished Sweden with her masters, these paintings 
have none of the spontaneity of the folk art but, instead, academical- 
ly reflect the styles that were contemporary on the mainland. Begin- 
ning with a portrait by David Klécker Ehrenstrahl, the German 
artist Who came to Sweden to become “the father of Swedish paint- 
ing,” there are notable paintings by Desmarées, Roslin, Pasch the 
vounger, Karl Hill the Swedish impressionistic, and Zorn, one of 
the most facile and most popular artists at the turn of the century 


Art Throughout America 
(Continued from page 18) 


tember 23rd: Classical Greek Art by Karl L. H. Lehmann-Hartle- 
ben; Greek Archaic Art in the Metropolitan Museum by Karl L. H. 
Lehmann-Hartleben; Art of the Ancient Near East by Ernst Herz- 
feld; Medieval Architecture by Dimitris Tselos; Gothic and Renais- 
sance Painting in Italy by Richard Offner; Gothic and Renaissance 
Sculpture in Italy by Martin Weinberger; Problems in the Roman- 
esque Art of France and Spain by Henri Focillon and Walter W. S. 
Cook; Italian Paintings of the XVI Century by Walter Friedlaend- 
er; Mannerism in the XVI Century by Walter Friedlaender; Eng- 
lish Painting from Its Beginnings through Turner by Andrew C. 
Ritchie; Principles of Modern Art by Dimitris Tselos and Robert J. 
Goldwater; Twentieth Century American Painting by James W. 
Lane; Introduction to Mohammedan Art by Richard Ettinghausen ; 
Prehistoric and Primitive Art by E. Adamson Hoebel and Robert J. 
Goldwater; Art and Civilization of the South American Indians by 
Herbert |. Spinden; Historic Styles of Decoration by Evan J]. Tudor; 
Oriental Rugs by Arthur U. Dilley; Principles of Design by C. Hayes 
Sprague; Decorative Arts in America by Elizabeth Haynes. 

At the Pierpont Morgan Library beginning September 28th: Eng- 
lish Hluminated Manuscripts Before the Gothic Period by Otto 
Hlomburger. 

At the Frick Art Reference Library beginning September 23rd: 
Criticism of the Fine Arts by A. Philip McMahon; Methods of Re- 
search by Walter W. S. Cook. 

At the Fine Arts Graduate Center beginning September 25th: 
Origins of Giotto and His School by Richard Offner. 

At the Washington Square Center: History of Prints by A. Philip 
McMahon. 

\t the Metropolitan Museum during the second term beginning 
February 2nd: Ancient Athens by Karl L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben; 
Art of Ancient Italy Before the Roman Period by Karl L. H. Leh- 
mann-Hartleben; Greek Grave Reliefs by Karl L. H. Lehmann- 
Hartleben: Art of the Ancient Near East by Ernst Herzfeld; Early 
Christian Architecture by Richard Krautheimer; Byzantine Art by 
Charles R. Morey; Ottonian Art by Otto Homburger; Ivory Carv- 
ings of the Early Middle Ages by Otto Homburger; Spanish Art by 
Walter W.S. Cook; Arts of Rococo and Romanticism by Dimitris 
Tselos; Italian Painting of the Baroque Period by Walter Fried- 
laender; Michaelangelo by Erwin Panofsky; Dutch Painting of the 
XVII Century by Julius Held; Painting in the XIX Century by 
Robert J. Goldwater; Twentieth Century Art by James ]. Sweeney; 
Modern Architecture by Dimitris Tselos; Painting in Islam by Eus- 
tache de Lorey and Richard Ettinghausen; Early Art of the Far 
East by AHred Salmony; Chinese Painting by George Rowley; Fun- 
damentals of Interior Decoration by Evan J. Tudor; Interior Deco- 
ration in America by Evan J. Tudor; History of Design by C. Hayes 
Sprague; Historic Textiles by Frances Morris. 

At the Frick Art Reference Library beginning February 3rd: 
Criticism of the Fine Arts by A. Philip McMahon; Methods of Re- 
search by Walter W. S. Cook. 

At the Fine Arts Graduate Center beginning February 5th: Ba- 
roque Art by Walter Friedlaender; Gothic and Renaissance Sculp- 
ture in Northern Europe by Martin Weinberger. 

At the Washington Square Center: History of Prints by A. Philip 
\ic Mahon. 
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THE ART NEWS 


The Art News of London 


FEV HROUGH the generosity of Queen Mary, who had consented 
| to lend a selection of valuable items to this annual display, the 
\ntique Dealer's Fair, which opened recently in London has at- 
tracted an unusually large number of visitors. These pieces include 
a magnificent early Georgian silver cup, given to the King and Queen 
on their Jubilee by their children, which was made in London by 
Simon Patin and is a perfect example of English silverware of the 
eighteenth century. A second piece is a massive Georgian centerpiece 
and dessert dish made in 1729 which likewise has close personal asso- 
ciations with the late monarch. Very remarkable is a seventeenth 
century tortoise-shell cabinet ornamented all over in gold and 
mother-of-pearl, said to be the largest example of gold pique orna- 
ment in existence and believed to be from the atelier of Claude 
Audran. An eighteenth century cedarwood tea caddy with mosaic 
patterns in ivory and ebony and a two hundred year old point 
d’Alengon shawl complete the loans. Examples from other sources 
include a fruit dish from the rare Duke of Gloucester service made 
at Worcester in 1760, some wood carvings dated about 1500, some 
early Meissen figures and a magnificent George | silver bowl, a 
memento of the monarch’s return from Hannover in 1725. 





HI: news of the purchase by the British Museum of the famous 

Ashley Library has recently been confirmed by Museum authori- 
ties. The collection consists of about seven thousand volumes, both 
printed and in manuscript, whose estimated value if sold separately 
would aggregate to nearly £1,000,000, It is understood, however, 
that in compliance with the wishes of the late Thomas James Wise, 
the collector of these works, the price paid by the Museum was con- 
siderably below this figure. The value of these works is enhanced 
by the particularly fine state of preservation in which most of the 
volumes are to be found. Subjects relate chiefly to English poetry 
which was the field of Mr. Wise’s particular interest, with Swin- 
burne pieces predominating. What has been referred to as the finest 
known copy of Milton’s Comus is probably the outstanding item of 
this fine collection which is thus passing to the nation. The library 
also includes a large selection of English dramatists, with Drvden, 
Congreve, Wycherley and many others of note. 


PPE remaining works of art, contents of Clumber House, seat of 

the late Duke of Newcastle, will be sold during the coming 
month by order of the Earl of Lincoln, the heir of the former owner. 
The sales will be conducted by Messrs. Christie on October 19 and 
thereafter and, following upon the high prices brought by the paint- 
ings in the Lincoln sale last spring, should arouse considerable 
interest and speculation. Notable items from the catalogue include 
some magnificent oak paneling with an overmantel of the same sculp- 
tured in high relief, some fine mantelpieces and bronze and marble 
busts among which are portraits of Pitt and Fox with historical asso- 
ciations. A group of Hope heirlooms and garden statuary provide 
items seldom seen on the auction market. The catalogue numbers 
eight hundred lots and includes the entire contents of the place with 
rugs and furniture for over thirty rooms. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION, held at the Imperial 
Art Gallery, has called attention once more to a directness of 
approach and the remarkable freshness of untaught vision, which 
qualities combine to make this a more attractive event than many 
shows by recognized painters. The Coronation figures largely in sub- 
ject matter and has been variously handled, with liveliness of color 
and design the predominating features. A simple inventiveness, eco- 
nomical statement and often unsuspected humor add charm to these 
canvases. Here it is interesting to compare the obviously untaught 
efforts of the younger children with their greater freedom, and the 
mechanical rigidity of others who betray the fatal influence of the 
plaster cast system in art education. 


A THE Wertheim Gallery a young painter is showing work of 
moderate artistic merit. Faith Ashford here has some spirited 
canvases whose individually attractive colors are less successful in 
combination with each other. The painter’s touch, however, is firm 
and vigorous and she has introduced a definite mood in her land- 
scape, Cornish Moors. Country Bunch shows a modern adaptation 
of Matisse’s compositional device of placing the subject of flowers 
against a strongly patterned material. 
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Lhe Art News of Parts 


fee, supremacy of the Scandinavian countries in the creation 
of modern objets d'art, silver and arts and crafts is once again 
demonstrated in the recently opened Danish Pavillion at the Expo- 
sition which has attracted favorable comment for the freshness of 
its white walls, blue floors and many bay windows with their 
diaphanous white draperies. Furniture, which is mostly of light 
colored woods with birch predominating, is in the form of simple, 
massive pieces Well suited to displaying the remarkable white ceram- 
ics Of Axel Salto. From the Royal Factory of Copenhagen come 
some Magnificent pieces upon which not only ceramists but also well 
known painters and sculptors have collaborated. Very charming are 
complete table sets of Bing and Grondahl manufacture whose 
smooth, pale green surface is decorated with designs executed in 





nacreous White, as Well as some white wooden cups with a perfection 
of line attesting to the distinction of the designers. Among the famous 
names associated with Danish silver that of Georg Jensen is out- 
standing, as are the examples of his work on view, though a series 
of objects ranging from cocktail shakers to lighting fixtures by 
Frantz Hingelberg, l:vald Nielsen and Hans Hansen are also striking 
in their originality. 


ry til: Pavillon de Sports at the Porte Saint-Cloud is currently 

l the scene of an exhibition of paintings and sculptures dealing 
with this popular phase of modern life. Among the work by distin- 
guished contemporary artists is Lotiron’s Canots au bords de la 
Seme Which shows delicately painted harmonies between the tones 
of water and shore. Two sculptors, Gimond and Halou, have com- 
pleted in celebrating the modern athlete with important standing 
figures While Deluol in his Rumners and Saint-Paul in his Boxers 
have satisfactorily subordinated the purely sporting element of the 
subject to its artistic interest. A favorite theme of Dufy’s, Regatta, 
has been delineated by the painter with his customary vitality. 


4 ey Durand-Ruel Gallery is currently presenting an exhibition 
t the paintings of Olga Mary, with a second room devoted to 
the etchings of Raul Pedroza. The latter, in his fantastic, often gro- 
tesque Imaginings and with an almost startling vitality, shows the 
influence of Gova, Whose artistic language he has borrowed to clothe 
these modern allegories. Olga Mary's is a precise style well suited 
to an intelligent and accurate reporting of everyday affairs. There 
is distinction in her few flower pieces and a delighttul feeling for the 
curious in her Brazilian sketches in which the black inhabitants 
against their often fanatastic backgrounds have an exotic charm. 


POLLOWING the many fine examples of reorganization which 
have been set by Luropean museums in the past few years, the 
Musée des Beaux-Arts in Budapest has likewise undergone a series 
of changes whose result is to display to advantage important works 
until now comparatively neglected. The disposition of the rooms has 
necessitated dividing the collections into sections as follows: on the 
first floor may be found the two principal European schools con- 
sisting of the Italian and that of the Netherlands, the latter in com- 
bination with its correlated Spanish followers. The less complete 
German. Austrian and English schools are to be found on the second 
floor Where there also are two rooms devoted to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in France. Antique sculpture, historically and 
artistically related to the classical revivals of the succeeding cen- 
turies, rounds out these collections. A large number of works have 
been carefully cleaned and, when necessary, restored. Among these 
particularly successful results have been achieved in the case of three 
Ghiberti sculptures and of the magnificent Vouet Apollo and the 
Muses, which now takes its place as the che/-d’oeuvre of the French 
rooms. Here the classical landscapists are well represented, followed 
by works of Van Loo, Rigaud, Greuze, Ledoux and others. The con- 
tinuity of artistic tradition has thus been successfully maintained in 
combination with an aesthetically harmonious arrangement. 


YHE Museum of Metz has been the scene of a retrospective exhi- 
bition of the great seventeenth century etcher and engraver, 
Sebastien Le Clerc, who was born in this town in 1637 and of whose 
vast work no less than three thousand four hundred known examples 
are still extant. Ten different states of the famous A pothéose d’Isis 
alone are here on view, as is Le Clerc’s engraving from the famous 
tapestry representing Marsal’s defeat by Louis XIV. 
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THE ART NEWs 
COMING AUCTIONS 


Furniture and Stlver from Several [states 
WURNITURE, Georgian silver, and other appointments for in- 
teriors from the estates of the late Harriet C. Messervy, Sara 
Stern, Althea C. Beaufort, Grace M. Dryden, and others together 
with property of Dr. Montgomery H. Sicard, Isaac Wolf, Jr., and 
other owners comprise the first public sale of the current season at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries to take place on 
the afternoons of Octobe 





7, 8 and 9, following exhibition daily 
from Saturday, October 2. The English furniture of the sale reflects 
the stylistic periods of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 
choice examples of the cabinet-maker’s craft in a variety of woods. 
Of the oak period there is present an Elizabethan court cupboard in 
attractive small scale and also a James | refectory table. Charles II 
carved walnut chairs, William and Mary walnut tables, early Geor- 
gian walnut desks and chairs, considerable Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Heppelwhite mahogany, a Sheraton pine dressing table and a 
Chippendale carved pine small bookcase, Adam oval-back dining 
chairs in carved fruitwood, and Heppelwhite and Adam satinwood 
pieces are indicative of the range. A Sheraton drum-top table, the 
top lined with crimson leather, is of special interest for its associa- 
tional value; it bears a small plaque which states that on it, at 
Downs House, Charles Darwin wrote [he Origin of Spectes. 

The Régence, Louis XV, and Louis XVI periods give a number 
of writing tables and commodes with the luxurious veneers of the 
period and chairs covered in old tapestry, velvet, and damask. Some 
Italian furniture is present, notably a pair of carved walnut and petit 
point tall-back state chairs, Venetian seventeenth century, and some 
eighteenth century adaptations of French styles. An unusual group 
of birch furniture in Biedermeier style includes a dining room suite, 
a blue upholstered settee, and a cylinder-tront desk. 

One of the finest groups of the sale comprises Georgian silver and 
Sheffield plate, of which a few of the outstanding items are the fol- 
lowing examples by London silversmiths: a pair of George II salts 
with the mark of Jacob Marsh, circular, chased in relief with swags 
of flowers, on three lion-mask and paw feet, and with a small en- 
graved crest; a William Bateman coffee pot of the George III period, 
and a beautiful George II] two-handled tea tray by John Crouch. 
Fine examples by Dublin silversmiths are also of note. 

A Flemish Renaissance hunting tapestry depicts ladies and cava- 
liers attending a wild boar hunt with a castle and formal park in 
distant perspective, while three Louis XV Felletin panels are woven 
with shepherds and shepherdess, rustic bird catchers, and a hunts- 
man with his hound. Among the other tapestries of the sale, several 


Aubusson verdures with rich treatment of foliage and landscape are 
of note. The rugs of the sale are also not lacking in variety; the 


best-known weaves otf the Orient are included in scatter sizes, and 





MESSERVY ET AL. SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
SHERATON MAHOGANY DRUM TABLE ON A TRIPOD BASE 
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MESSERVY ET AL. SALI AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


\UBUSSON TAPESTRY: A WOODED SCENE WITH CRANES 


a number of large medallion and other carpets are also provided. 

The paintings are largely of decorative quality and comprise 
mainly animal subjects, portraits, pastorals, and American land- 
scapes, While among the drawings there are several examples of the 
work of Arthur B. Davies. The sale further embraces engravings, 
glass and porcelains, bronze statuettes and groups, Oriental art ob- 
jects and furniture, mantel clocks, lamps, andirons, window hang- 
ings, velvets, furs, brocades, and a few lace luncheon sets. 


Barklie Furniture, Appointments e? Decorations 
AMERICAN, English and French furniture, fine silver, rare glass 
and a variety of objets d'art, the property of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Archibald Barklie of Wayne, Pennsylvania, will be dispersed 
at public auction at “Inver House,’ Wayne, by Messrs. Samuel T. 
Freeman of Philadelphia on October 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, follow- 
ing exhibition from October o. 
lhe furniture and decorative objects of the collection, while not 
confined to any one style, have been selected with great discrimina- 
tion and are uniformly good examples of the best periods. Impor- 
tant items are a tall case clock with a rocking ship movement by 
B. T. Carmichael, a Duncan Phyte dining table, a set of Aubusson 
tapestries and hangings, and some Louis XIV and XV gold furni- 
ture. There is also much early china and glass, American and Eng- 
lish silver, and an unusual pair of Lowestoft vases. Paintings and 
prints include Flemish and English eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury schools. 


Recent Auction Prices 





The sale of tapestries, furniture, paintings and other appointments, the 
contents of “Mortmar” at Tuxedo Park, property of the late Eleanor | 
Mortimer, held at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Sep- 
tember 25 brought a total of $20,844.50; the important items follow: 


NO ITEM PURCHASER PRICE 
79 Rare Gobelins Tapestry, circa 1620 Herman Blank $500 
93 Set of Twelve Flemish Renaissance 

Tapestry and Carved Walnut Dining 

8 gee eee ee ; M. Standish 1,750 
94 Set of Twelve Flemish Renaissance 

lapestry and Carved Walnut Dining 

COS. 56 sis: i; cee a M. Standish 1,750 
95 Sculptured Walnut Dining Table, 

Italian Renaissance style ... M. Standish 330 


97 Important Silk-Woven Paris Tapes- 
try, eighteenth century, The Wars of 
Darius ... Cos cubeendaseans. bn, Reon, Ament 625 

120 Virgin and Child and Saint Jobn, 
painting by a follower of Raphael 
Sanzio, Italian OINOMDE x sok Raw ard ha C F. Foster Qoo 

122 Portrait of a Man ina Black Hat, by 
Bartholomeus Van Der Helst, Dutch: 
ey eee eee ee ee L.. J. Marion, Agent 425 

123 Portrait of a Nobleman by Van Dyck — L. J. Marion, Agent $50 

152 Magnificent Gobelins Silk - Woven 
Tapestry, circa 1720, The Hunts of 


Maximilian (January) . C. J. Foster 4,800 
162 Painted Crucifix, Umbrian School, 
fourteenth century .. |. |. Marion, Agent 425 


169 Sculptured White Marble Bust of a 


Man, Italian Renaissance style .. Kleinberger Galleries 560 
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Antique Paintings 
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_ REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 








ABRAHAM WALKOWITZ 


presents an exhibition of 


Drawings of ISADORA DUNCAN 


In memory of the 
10th anniversary of her death 


and a series of objective and abstract 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS, (1897-1937) 
Until October 29th 


PARK ART GALLERIES, 48 E. 50 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MO-DERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 









RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


CELINE BAEKELAND 


Ocicher 4th to léth 


STUDIO GUILD GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Avenue, Jew York 


DOWNTOWN 


Special Exhibition 
AMERICAN FO.K ART SCULPTUR® 
& INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


113 WEST 13th ST.—NEW YORK 





Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York} 
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THE 
EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 

















Buchholz Gallery, 3 W. 40th St. P and Wate sby Ernst Kirchnei 
to Oct. 2 GALLERIES 
Carroll Carstairs, 11 kL. s7th St. Watercolo wid Gouaches by Dignimont MAYNARD WALKER, DIRECTOR 


to Oct. 10 


Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57th St. Paimtings by Bernard 





Exhibition, Oct. 4-106 
| , ? 108 EAST 57th ST. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. American Folk Art Sculpture; Drawings 
of Obje Displayed by Index of Design, to Oct. 9 N if WwW Y Oo R K 


Durand-Ruel, 12 i. 57th St. French Paintings, to Nov. 1 


l-erargil Galleries, 63 | 
Loon, to Oct. 16 


57th St. Drawings and Watercolors by Hendrick Van 


JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.) 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Findlay Galleries, 8 E. 57th St. Parntinges by Moise Kisling, Oct. 4-30 





French Art Galleries, 51 E. 57th St. Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 1 


Karl Freund Gallery, so | Animal S¢ 


Fountains, to Oct. 15 


57th St ulpturé, Garden Sculpture and 


Antiques & Reproductions 





RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


New York 


Grand Central 
Nov IS 


Art ( salleries 





15 Vanderbilt Ave Founders’ Show, to 


1037 








730 Fifth 





Avenue, 
Grand Central Art Galleries 


Paintines and 


Fifth Avenue Galleries, Fifth Ave 
{merican Artists, to Nov. 1 


at 51st St 
Sculpture by 


Gs EXHIBITION 


Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. Prints of Twelve Old Masters, to 


ai McCRADY 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Drawings of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Region by Harry Sternberg, to Oct. 9 


Opening October 11th 


BOYER 


SABLE RES 
69 EAST 57TH STREET 
quem NEW YORK see 


EILSHEMIUS 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


KLEEMANN 


| mn 38 East 57th St. 


Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. All of Eilshemius, to Oct. 30 


M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. A Century of Lithographs 
Oct. 5-30 


IS15-1015, 


C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Aan an Paintings 


to Oct. 23 


John Levy Galleries, 1 E. 57th St. Old Masters, to Nov. 1 


Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. Paint 
ri he rn and Leonid, Oct. 0-10 


ings by Dali, Ernst Tchelit- 


. Berman, 


Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St. Old and Modern Masters, to Oct. 15 


Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E 


Prints, to Nov. 1 


57th St. Contemporary American and European 


Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings by Vincent Spagna, Oct. 4-18. New York sms 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Group Show of Watercolors, to Oct. 15 BELMONT GALLERIES, 

; | PAINTINGS By 
Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Berkeley Williams, Jr., Oct. OLD MAsTERS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


4-10 MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th ST., NEW YORK 


Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St. Annual Watercolor Show, Oct. 4-16 


J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle, 


509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Old Masters, 
to Nov. 1 





took A merica’s first 


All-American Art Gailery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and promise. A 
unique service to collectors, whose in- 
quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
LLE. 57th St.. New York 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 









Newhouse Galleries, 5 E. 57th St 
Ri hard Hurd, to Oct 8 


Italian Primitives from the Collection of 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 
1-7. 


57th St. Paintings by Isa Newhaus, Oct 


Park Art Galleries, 48 E Walko- | 


witz, to Oct. 20. 


. 50th St. Drawings of Isadora Duncan by A 


Progressive Arts, 428 W. 57th St. Watercolors by Kimon Nicolaides, to Oct. 9. 


Rebel Arts, 6 E. 17th St. Paintings and Prints, to Oct. 22. 


Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 
Oct. 5-23. 


730 Fifth Ave. Pamtings by Fernando Tarazona, 


:. 57th St. Old Masters, to Oct. 9. CHAO MING CHEN 
Chinese Antiques 


Established > os anes States 


339-341 ‘East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Schaeffer Galleries, 61 | 


Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57th St. Paintings by Arthur Kaufman, Oct. 4-18. 


Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Ave. Group Exhibition of Out-of-Town 
Oct. 9; Paintings by Baekeland, Oct. 4-10. 


Artists, te 


Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Paintings by Wendell Jones, to Oct. 16 


KROLL ®@ 


BRUCE @ 
SPEIGHT ® ETNIER ® LAUFMAN 
SHEETS @ L.BLANCH ® WHORF 
RITMAN ® SIMKHOVITCH & others. 


Hudson D. Walker, 38 E 
4-30. 


. 57th St. Prints and Drawings by Liebermann, Oct. STERNE 


Westermann Gallery, 
Oct. 19. 


24 W. 48th St. Paintings by Gunvor Bull-Teilman, to 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILC 


Weyhe Gallery, 





794 Lexington Ave. Collected Prints and Drawings, to Oct. 1 
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Jacob van Ruisdael Rhenish, about 1200 


Florentine, |5th century 


FORTHCOMING AUCTION IN MUNICH 


OF THE 


THEO. STROEFER COLLECTION, NUREMBERG 


Paintings by old masters of the Netherlands, German, Italian, French and English schools, sculptures and objects of applied art, 
including works by Frans Hals, P. P. Rubens, Jacob Ruisdael, Jan Steen, Rembrandt, David Teniers, Ostade, A. van der Neer, 
Emanuel de Witte, Abraham van Beyeren, Frans Snyder. 


ON VIEW OCTOBER 22-27, 1937 AUCTION SALE OCTOBER 28, 1937 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


JULIUS BOHLER, Briennerstrasse 12, MUNICH 


Illustrated catalogue, RM. 6. 
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PAINTINGS 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


